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American Legation 
Jidda 
April 12,1944 


Memorandum on Lducation in 


yaudi Arabia 


I. The government schools 


The educetionsl system of the saudi Arabian govern- 
ment, though very low in stendards and young in years, is 
alrerdy over-extenved beyond both (i) the demand fro.. 
students, and (2) the supply of competent te cners. sta. 
two yerrs ago native education consisted chiefly of the 
mecieeval mosoue school. ‘the new sovernment schools in- 
clude one in Jidda with five hunctred pudils, tweive i.. 
wecca, three in -edina, one in Yenbo anu one in Baif, max- 
ing «= totel of eishteen in the iiejaz, oesides one in tail 
and three in the nasa. Ogiy in wecca, .cdina,anc Jid: hive 
the scnoels built up the second:ry course to tue saccaluurea 
certificate, slsewhere the lacx of pupils, «£.u slso of tee- 
chers, hrs made it difficult to taxe students more tran one 
or two yerrs beyond the Elesient' ry certifierte. In fret, 
in these "provincial" schools a bounty is paid to induce the 
ouvii to attend, but during harvest time even the bounty 
loses its hold in competition with the six ouru:sh daily 
offereu in the fielas. At best,in the metronolitan schocic, 
but one tenth of the ounils craduating fro: the elere ntary 
course proceed to the Baccalaurea. tn Jjdce, there is aiso 
rn olcer private school, primary ano secondary, the Madras- 
sat al Fala:h ("success School") which charses fees ‘no maii@ 
toins a oetver grade of instruction. ‘She governnent course 
obviously modelled on the ugystian breaks down as folios: 








{a) Bleaent:ry-Certificate: Five years of relision, 
Arabic,ana arithnetic. 
(b) second: ry Certificetes: 
The Kafae : Tiree years of the s-me with 
English and geometry adued. 
The 3eceriaurea : Two yeers as above with 
¥rench,chemistry anu biolosy. 
Total: eleven years. 


At first the sehools depended for their textbooks u on 
kgypt,,but new with a small privittine press in Uecca textbooks 
are edited,expurgated,and otherwise adanted by reli-vle ortho- 
dox scholars. Although the budset for surd»lies has been cut 
vO @Re tenth of whet it was, the poor student still sets his 


textbooks free, 


After the saccsizurea selected sgracu:tes are sent by the 
gover..ment usualiy to the Fute:d al Awwil University in 
Cairo for professionai studies which may take another seven 
yerrs, four in the Faculty of Arts, and three wore in lew 
or medicine. Forty-two Seudi Arabian students are now in 
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Cairo in the Facuities of law,medicine,engineering and agri- 
culture, including six students in the literary course who 
are headed for the teaching profession, six who failed to 
gain admission to any other deprrtment of the university. 


The problem of findin, teschers is serious. Few Saudi Arab- 


fans are oualified to tesch the secondary school courses, and 
of t-hese very few will consider such a iean occuvation. An 
Egyptian teacher inported to Arabie costs fifty Egyptian 
pounds per uonth, three times what the government pays to a 
native tescher. The candidate for teaching looks forward to 

a selery of one hundred and fifty riyals per uonth, if he is 
paid; wherers the physician has hopes of » privete pr:ctice 
in kecca which might yield him one thousand mtmikxaxexperxnonkk 
riyals per month. 


II. The Field for Private sducation 


(a) Couipany schools 


While no forcisgn educational or missionry body would be 
permitted to open a school in Saudi Arabie, the Californja 
Arabian Stenderd Oil Copan (CASOC) and the Saudi Arabian 
mining Syndicate 3) operate ele ientory schools which are 
readily pstronizeo free of chrrge by Araos in the neichoor- 
hood as well as oy the e€upioyees of the counenies and their 
reletives. Beneficiaries of the employ.ient and vrosocerity 
which these Aiericen co..osnies heave vorousht, the Arabs have 
accented these schoois for whet they rerliy ere, not devices 
of alien pro»: ganda but proving grounds where one way cuaiify 
for lucrative e:.ployuent. whe more extensive schools of 
CAs0C, with a full tiie 2n_educator in charge, will be 
an object of study when I visit astern Arabia. The sAuS 
school in the village at Mahad al Dehab consists of (1) a 
night school for cou.pany employees who study principally, 

Ing lish and arithmetic to oualify for advancement in cits i- 
cal jobs; and (2) a day school attended by fifteen Arav ur- 
chins who souat around the one-room school house learnin: 
Arabic,religion,and arithmetic,all in their own languace,very 
much 9s in a governuent school. This dsy school is a goodwill 
gesture in » villagewhich would otherwise be one-hundred 
vercent illiterate,employees of course excepted. ‘The tescher, 
both day and night, is a ‘iuslim fro: ‘ecce who spesks sone 
snglish. But the nisht-school sec is to offer the pattern. The 
pupils use it as « ladder whereon to cli.ib to a wage in real 
money,psid resulariy. s#urther ventures in elementary educa- 
tion would succeed best as an extension of the -ompeny school, 


with the coupany label, end the vocatirznal t.uc ‘ent,on every 
school. 



















(b) Educational films. 


The representative arts of sculpture anc portrait vaint- 
ing are condemned in Isla:m as idolatrous, and photogravhy is 


susyect 


a he 


| Suspect, but the moving picture is a mechanical wonder 
which fascinates the Arab. Like the aeroplane it is so 
coupletely foreign and sodern that it lies beyond the pro- 

| wince of life sanctioned or condemned in the Qur'a:n, with 

| the result that in Arabia perh=ps iore than elsewhere be- 
cause of the universal illiteracy the moving picture is 
the medium iost immedi-tely effective in conveying scien- 
tific ideas and in giving some understanding of American 
life. — 


The advantages of the cineua over the printed word are 
very real. The barrier of language limits verbal communica- 
| tion between Americans end Arabians, while the barrier of 
/illiteracy makes it impossible to reach the wind of the 
i'masses through the Arabic printing press. Furtheruore, the 
Arab is already disposed to concede and eduire Auerica's 
‘dndustrial anu uwilitary power. While he was visiting SAMS 
last J: nuary, the Emir of fedina,the second Ho.iy City of 
isia:in, was entertained with a woving picture show, the 
first cinema he had ever seen in his life. He enjoyed it so 
much that he reouested a revert serformance, though to ore- 
serve his dixsnity the request was made in the nane of his 
fourtecen-year old son. Unfortunately,tne only filus SAS 
gets are the British prooag-nda films loened to them fro:. 
tinue to time by the 3riszish wegation at Jidda. The mir and 
his retinue, thoush guests of Americans were edified, f aute 
de mieux, by the wonders of the 3ritish war effort. ‘the five 
athe propaganda fiims 1 saw at JA.S late last wonth in- 
cluded two Scenes o 1€ Royal Arabian princes in un ,land 
with nothin; to suggest that their tour had taken them to 
the United stetes. Another of these filmsycovering the 
Teheran conference,wouid leave the uninstructed svectator 
with the imoression that ..essrs. Churchill and Stalin were 
eonducting a strictly two-power conference. 


fit { It would be difficult to exay.erate the povular effect 
|e goodwill that would result jf American films were 
K 





Shown widely in saudi—aradia. In addition to the cities, a 
wobile unit could show filas to villasers out of doors. 
Plenty of suitsble,sixteen-milliuetre films alresdy exist 
including soue with commentaries in good arabic which . saw 
in the Deprrtient this winter. fhe Legation projector and 
&@ shinuent of filus have only just now arrived rt the Lega- 
tion at Jidda, though re»seatedly requested by the Legation 
‘Bince September,1942. Projectors are essential, but ecually 
importent is the orgenization of a center for distribution 
Pd of films from some central point such as Ceiro, to strategic 


centers in the arab world. Dr. Wefieii Cleland, Director 

of the Departuent of uxtension, Americen University at Cairo, 
is interested and wight provide the private asency to build 
ud @ circuleting librery of good American films. In Seudi 
Arabia where the only substential foreign interests are 
American we should at least catch u» with the British in 
popular education through the universel end gravhic languege 
of the moving picture. 





¢c) Higher 
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(c) Higher education 


where is, in my opinion, no need for extending higher 
education of an acadewic nature within saudi Arabia. The 
creation of a surplus of un@®mployed intellectuals or white 
coliar workers would be a calauity. in any case, the de- 
mand does not now exist. The saudi Arabian governuent is 
hostile toward anyone with ideas, especially Unbelievers 
from abroad whose scientific and social ideas are abhorred 
as the same tine thatthe benefits of applied science are 
desired. Arabians have not faced uo to the irreconciliable 
conflict betwecn Isla:m ana modern vrogress: they want the 
machine but do not want to be able to read the blue-print 
ries which border on Arabia escave wholly from this revroach 
of corruption. A few years aso, a gentleman in the curopean 
colony at Jidda offered to assist a group of young Hejazis 
who were eager to write by helping to transuit their con- 
tributions to editors of journeis in Cfiro; but the youns 
wen in question were forbiduen by the governuent frou oubd- 
lishing anythins, in the sgyotian >ress. kxcept for some 
routine items of war news, very little outside material is 
reproduced in tne one and only caidi Arabian journal, the 
weekly newsveper »udlished in ecca, "Uma al Qura:" ("Mother 
of Cities"). 


30 lons as this attitude oreviils there is no room for 
cosuooolitan education. Most of the reiated enterprises that 
bring intel.ectuals together are lixewise ruled out: libra- 
ries, journals,iectures, the fine arts, and all cultural 
centers. In the douwein of the soirit the Arebians want no 
international cooperation. In addition to heloing their eu- 
‘ployees with housing =nd-a free school, SA‘S built a mosque 
in the village, taking care tht none but iiuslis MenGs should 
touch the construction. But the mosoue so conceived and fie 
nanced by infidels was never used for worshin, and one morning 
it was found to have been cuietly dewolishec durin; the night. 


(d) Advanced study abroad 


There is a su:li nuuber of Seudi arebians who ..ust treat 
with foreign repres men of aff irs to deal with the 
commerciel coussnies, merchants who ust know what to i:.port 
and how to import it, professionai en for asriculture, engi- 
neering,medicine,finance,eand uilitery science. These men .ust 
F Somethin: of the outside world. Theytravel to Cairo on 
business,read forcign books suc wag: zines including the arabic 
edition of the Reader's Divest, and have need to read or 
Speak a foreign lenguage. To fill their ranks youns men must 
have advenced education abrocd; and si.ce they will conduct 
foreign relations, public end orivete, it is to our national 
interest to have as ieny of the. as so0ssible conditioned in 
our fevor by study at Anerican institutions. ‘Je now have 








definite 


oa 


definite evidence that the British are offering right now to 
educate Scudi Arabien students in British colleses in the 
Near Yast. Thet the British are experienced anu fore-sighted 
in these iatters is il.ustr.ted in the far-flung prosram of 
education conducted by the gritish Council throuxshout the 
other countries of the Near bast, with personnel anc fuuds 
to dispose of that dwarf by comperison the modest and heitins 
noDeeees in Cultur: 1 Rel-tions for the ilenr Ursst receni ty 
ated in the U.5. Department of St-te. The Srudi Arrbia 
iceoes of ‘ines end Public Yorks for the past few years, a 
graducte of the Auerican University ef 3eirut, has just been 
reioved from office uncer British »oressure, and revl-ced by 
a successor who is a gradurte of Cr..obridge (Zngland, not e2ss- 
achusetts). The pi:ce of education is irrelevent to the reason 
for the rephgeement of the Director, but the result is one 
less official educated in American w-ys. sven: orrtial and 
abortive experience at a foreisn university sakes one a »erson 
of distinction in Arebia, agin the case of Jaui:l Dawu:d, 
assistent and legal ai viser in the Saudi araodien winistry of _ 
Foreign airs, from 1925 to 1920 an i:do.went puvil of -iine_ 
i av Cairo where he scee.ed to ure 
no progress in his studies. Yet localiy he is an educated 
man, fuli of inforiu-tion on thins Amer.can, -nd proud of his 
college experience, such as it was. [It is to bdhoped that 
action ay not be deleyed on the Jen; niuent «6 orozso0srl to 
offer to saudi Arabisn studc. t« fellowshin in American uni- 
Versities in the err bast, © >roposal an srared by the ‘inister 
Resident in principle inst Srey. an import-at opoortunity | 
uay we econe = precedent is by w-y of beins lost 
by us to the sritish. 























Advanced study abroag@,however, will do Arabia Little good 
unless the stud unt’ returns to vlow beck into his netive land 
the science and understsnding he is presu.ed to have accuireo. 
Fort his reason, auonsy others, the fellowship shoulda ve taken 
at_an American institution in the Near sast,rather then in the 
United States where the student is in greater danger of being 
alienated from his native culture. Too often Arab students 
have gone avroed, acouired a snoboish superiority comolex 
toward the land of their forebears, and ended ud wanting to 
marry a blonde and settle down abrosd. Even when the student 
returns ther. is no assurance that his education wiis berr 
fruit. Some years ago, ire Crane financed the education in the 
United states of 2 vrouising young ian fro. Yesien, to become 
an exsert in cultivetion of dates. On his return however,the 
Yemen wes in the throes of edmission to the Postal Union which 
requires thrt et least one postal clerk be able to read and 
write «= foreign language. The date-exrert (being able to read 
rnd write) was cleoped into the post-office, where he not un- 
naturally grew dissatisfied, ouarrelea with the autiorities, 
and eventuslly left the country. 


Iift. Vocational training. 


The most encouraging prospect for eaucation in Saudi 
Arabia is in apprenticeshio to skilled laborers in an occupation 
a aE: 


; which 
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whi¢h will develop the netural resources of the country and 
which also offers gsinful employiient to the apprentice. 

Over the past eight years SAIS has tested the learning capaci- 
ties of the Arebian. 


For soue time after the_aine was ovened in 1936, local 
Bedouin labor was the only supply. ‘The BedowZA proved intel- 
ligent and teachable, couapetent enough at 2 definite and fairly 
Siaple job such as driving a truck or a steau-shovel, vro- 
vided he is at all ti.ies under the strict suvervision of a 
forman who is not a sBedow. By nature a nomad who dislixes to 
stay out. for long, the sedow may quit work without notice or 
apvarent caisee sedouin are never euployed in the s,ower-house 
at the mine where the investuent in irreplaceable equipuent is 
too great, and where interruption of service stops all opera- 
tions instantly. Nor can the Bedouin be made foremen over 
their fellows who av veal successfuliy to the bond of ..usli.. 
fraternity according to which ali uslins should combine to 
defraud the Christian Infidel. Thus it has cone about, by 
natural law of t ne desert not by »nlan, thet the 3edouin hold 
down the relatively unskilied jobs. If generaliy true,this 
would have a bearing on any »lans for vocatio..al trainins, «nd 
{ shall ve interested to co.».are the experience of SAS with 
Bedouin labor employed in greatcr nuuber elsewhere, as at Kharj 
and Dahran. Sti-i another reason for close su vervision of the 
Bedow is the venerable custo which leads hi. to aporovriete 
any tool or other loose object whict. he can successfully remove. 


Negroid Arabs fro:. the cities, descendents of slaves who 
bore free.en to their Aravo iasters; aiso full-blooded negroes 
from the Ye.en ana the soudan began soon to come around for 
employ.ient; ana in a few years heve co.e to hola most of the 
skilied jobs: blasters,machine-tool workers,technicians in the 
assaying leboretory,etc. While no .ore intellisent than the 
Bedow, the neyro has proved wore faithful and cubitious. some 
have worked at one job for mxxxmx four or five years to be- 
come exoert ..echanics whom the company would ill aford to lose 
ano woulc be at soue difficulty to revirce. 


The exolenetion in prrt ay be that the negroes come from a 
distence, do not have a Bedouin villege nearby to which they 
can retire at will to eat off reletives, and are therefore 
wholly dependent for food -nd sheiter uoon continuous eusloy- 
wuente But this would not exolain' their effort to increase their 
earning power. Another ex)l-netion is that the negro sirves 
brought to the Hejaz a stroin of sturdier stock. ‘'o their Arab 
masters,the nesgresses bore sons who proved hardier than the 
full-blooded Hejazi sons who lounged through life like drones 
around the petriarchial homesterd, whereas tiie sons of sisves 
could achieve economic security only oy the sweat of their 
bodies. his negro blood seeis stili to carry with it suverior - 


physical 


i. are 


physical endurance and willingness to work. 


From the Javanese colony in iiecca SaAiiS has employed many 
clerks,timeykeeners,and houseboys. ‘ith some rerson, the 
Javenese consider theuselves a cut svove the Hejazi in educa- 
tion, and they prefer to live as effendis in clerical jobs, 
or at least to dress well as houseboys, rather than to seck 
manual jobs. 


‘In all these categories of lebor, 5A‘S has trainee uy boys 
as eoprentices to veteran work..en aduing the boy to the payroll 
often years before he becoues a productive workman. The clase 
consists of two persons: teacher and apprentice; the desk, a 
aachinee The Arab lives wholly in the present and wili not 
be interested in education for self-developiment or for an 
impersonel advantsge beyond the horizon. To sui-un and to 


repeats the future of education in Saudi Arebia would see to 
lie in applied vocational training in gar s and repair shops, 








oO progress, the Saat wili reouire “the assurence rat 
— Tessons are only s uweans to an enc,finsncial rewerd, - the 


only end an Arab respects and understands. 
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Subject: British plan to provide English teachers Sens 
for Saudi Arabia. Je 


The Hgnorable 
e Secretary of State 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Sir: 


I have the honor to report that the British Chargé 
d'Affeaires, Mr. Ellison, informed me several days ago of 


a British project to furnish some teachers of English to 


Saudi Arabia. 


Mr. Ellison stated that King Abdul Aziz al Saud, in 
a conversation with the British Minister some months before, 
had expressed dissatisfaction with the low standard of the 
instruction of English in his kingdom and had requested 
Mr. Jordan's aid in obtaining S 8 to 
improve the situation, beginning with the school in T ° 
The Minister succeeded in interesting the British Uounoil, 
which is engaged in promoting British cultural activities 
in various countries of the Middle East, in the idea and 
the Council is prepared to supptement the salary which is 
to be paid to the teachers by the Saudi Arabian Government 
and otherwise to implement the scheme. The Indian Govern- 
ment has candidates ready for the teaching jobs, and has 
requested confirmation that the plan is really going to 
be carried through. The British Chargé said that he did 
not know how many teachers it was proposed to send. He 
thought, although he was not sure, that instructors would 
be assigned to other towns such as Jidda and Mecca as well 
as to Taif. 


yrsae-S/cv° 4068 
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In view of what he described as the State Department's 
"violent reaction” to the King's alleged request for a Sunni 
Moslem financial adviser, Mr. Ellison said he was mentioning 
the project so as to ascertain whether there wes any local 
objection thereto, on the part of the 
Jidda. He declared that it seem 
would never tolerate instruction 
by other than Sunni Moslems, but 
subject now, with a request that 
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me so to fetes re Ellison and to report the  abher to the 
Department. 


Purther developments in this project will be reported 
promptly. 


Respectfully yours, 
ia. QF. | 6 gs} 
Paul E. ¥ 
Chargé d'Affai ad interim 


To the Department in ozalid. 
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The Honorable 
William A. Eddy, 
American Minister, 
Jidda. 


Sirs 


Reference is made to the Legation's despatch no. 
213 of ~—_ 24, 1944 and to the Department's instrue- 
tion no. 195 of Setober 5, 1944, relative to the cultural 
cooperation program. This report with the recommendations 
made in it is reciated and will be helpful to the 
Department in future plans for the program. 


The Department is aware of the difficulties which 
are involved in the promotion of an exchange of students 
and professors between Saudi Arabia and the United States. 
It was for this reason that this preliminary plan of send- 
ing a few students for preparatory work in practical sub- 
jects to the American wniversities in the Near Kast was 
devised, If this initial step proves suecessful, it may 
be possible to arrange for other students to attend these 
sehools. The suggestion to train a few Saudi boys in 
agriculture, made in the despateh under reference, ae oe 
be carried out if further information can be made available 
to the Department. 


Exeerpts from the despatch under reference were sent 
to the Department of the Interior for the information of 
the eee and Wildlife Service, and the following reply 
rece 3 ; 


"The opportunity of assisting the Government of 
Saudi Apabia in this worthuhile ee is exact 
parallel with similar opportunities which the Fi 
and Wildlife Service has availed itself in various of 
the American Republics. Unfortunately, however, the 


authority 
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authority of the Fish and Wildlife Service to detail 
technical re sentatives to other countries at the 
request of respective governments is limited at 
present to the American Republics in accordance with 
the provisions of Public Law No. 63, 76th Congress 
(§ U.£.C. 118e). On September 13 19a Representa- 
tive Sol Bloom introduced a bill (H.R. $350) which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House of Kepresentatives. The purpose of H.k. 
5350 is to extend the authority now contained in 
Publie Law No. 63, 76th Congress, so that technical 
experts in the employ of the Federal “overnment can 
be detailed by the President to all foreign govern- 
ments. ‘ntil this or similar legislation is enacted 
the Fish and “ildlife Service would be unable to de- 
tail one of its own employees to Saudi Arabia. 


"If the Government of Saudi Arabia is able to 
defray the traveling expenses and salary of a fishery 
expert it might be possible to recruit such a man from 
the fishing industry in the United States. iiowever, 
due to the war and because many qualified fishery 
scientists have been inducted into the armed services, 
proms | few, if any, competent men could obtain a 

of absence from their present positions for the 
purpose of undertaking such a detail, 


“Although the Fish and ‘/ildlife is unable to 
render the requested assistance at present, should 
its authority to sponsor foreign detail of its 
scientists be broadened by means of subsequent legis- 
lation, this Department will be glad to give the pro- 
posed project every consideration." 


Moreover, the value of the services of such a specialist 
appears, in the despateh under reference, to involve supply- 
ing machinery and the setting up of plants, something 
the Department cannot undertake. If, however, you believe 
that the services of such an expert would be highly desir- 
able, consideration will be given to the possibility of 
ob one at the expense of the Department under its 
own program for the furnishing of specialists. 


The proposal for the establishment of a clinic at 
Jidda is still under consideration in the Department 
(reference Legation's airgram no. A-20, dated Mareh 14, 
1944). Twenty thousand dollars have been set aside in 
the present budget to begin this work, but the contract 
with the American University of Beirut cannot be made 
until a more definite outline of the project proposed 
can be drawn up by the Legation and the American Univer- 
sity of Beirut, most recent word which the Department 
has received on this matter, came in a letter from the 
Near East College Association dated gi Apes 12, 1944, 
which gave a quotation from a letter which President 
Dedge wrote to Mr. Daniel ©. Dennett: 


"It 


-- 


"It has been sted that, if money could be 
Saga nding to the East College Association, 
it might be spent by the University to support a 


eclinie at Jiddah, in the Hijas. 


"The Acting Dean of the Faculty of sedicine of 
the University recently went to Cairo, where he was 
able to confer with the American Vinister to Saudi 
Arabia and certain other American authorities who had 
recently come from the fed Sea Region. All pan 
that the question of opening up a clinic at Jiddah 
should not be undertaken until further study can be 
given to the matter. 


“The Americans in Egypt ean probably arrange for 
the obtaining of supplies and can facilitate super- 
vision by granting priority on planes to university 
professors. On the other hand, all agree that a clinic 
at Jiddah should not be a very simple affair, but must 
be large enough to gain the respect of the Arabs. In 
order to find a building, install water, light, plumb- 
ing, ete., to arrange for the —: of supplies, 
the train of the native personne and the pro- 
fessional management of the clinic, it will evidently 
require the services of an experienced American 
phyagigian in residence at Jiddah. 


"There seems to be a general agreement that the 
clinic will cost a great deal more than was at first 
contemplated. Accordingly, it will evidently be wise 
to postpone the putting inte operation of this project. 
In meantime, the American iinister to Saudi Arabia 
would seem to be the logical person to study the matter. 
The University will be glad to help him in any way that 
is possible." 


These ee introduce a good many changes into the 
project as it been originally conceived. Lefore further 
action can be taken by the Department, a detailed statement 
of the plans, with a proposed budget, should be drawn up. 

It will be necessary to know, for instance, who will pay 

the salary of the doctor and how the clinic will be financed 
after the project has been launched. It should be kept in 
mind in p for the establishment of this clinic that 
the Department cannet undertake projects where continuous 
financial and administrative responsibility will be necessary. 


Very truly yours, 
For the Secretary of State: 


811 .42700/8-2444 
CUs FER: MK 10-27-44 NE 
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Suggests visit of educational survey to 
Saudi Arabia unprofitable. 
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